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ABSTRACT . . * 

Sociolinguisticaliy oriented studies of the Chicano 
speech community cluster around two subject areas: (1) converisational 
code^stfitchingr and (2) language loyalty and maintenance. Research 
representative of each of these areas is reviewed* It is felt that 
the large body of findings regarding the languageWse of the Chicanes 
have failed to take the form of a Chicano sociolirigtBrstics because: 
(1) most studies of Chicano language usage have been done 
independently of each other r and (2)- m^st studies show a lack of ^ 
commitment between the researcher and the languajge community. The 
present study outlines what are considered to bej vita,! elements for a 
Chicano sociolinguistic research program. Chicano sociolinguists need 
to take the linguistic needs, of the Chicano community itself as a 
foundation for the development of a research^ program and strategy. 
The_.|ife4r&ei-p^tar-goal of a Chicano sociolinguistics ifeseairch program 
"should be to explore .the consequences of involving the, users of 
language in the scholarly process, not only as objects of research 
and planning, but as participants in those as^pects of activities that 
are normally considered to lie within the province ^^he trained^ 
professional. v(A^thor/CLK) 
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The Chicano speech community offers an excellent opportunity to investi- 
gate, the kinds of questions that aire current and important for sociolinguistics* 
With an estimated ten to twelve million speakers, i;t is:^easily the largest lin- 
guistic minority in North America* Yet, amazingly enough, little Is known about 
the varieties of. language used by Chicanos, the patterns of lait^uage use, atti- 
tudes towards particular varieties, the extent of language loyalty and mainten- 
ance, or for that matter, any other aspect of language within the group,' This 
is true even though their principal language is Spanish which, in other areas, 
has a long history of scholarly interest. 

The relatively few studies that have been carried out, though useful 
enough, are largely descriptions of Ipcal dialects which base their analyses ''on 
the deviations from, standard, written Spanish, The v^st majority have been done 
by. white researchers macxy of whom have the barest knowledge of the coirraunities- _ 
in which they viork, and eventless of an interest in contirihuting^to their better- 
mentJ An indication of the state of affairs in Chicano linguistics is that by 
far the' most comprehensive work In this area was accomplished nearly sixty years i 
agoiby Aurelio Espinosa (1909, 1911,1917). 
l.l!sociolinguistic Study of the Chicano Speech Community 

|, Sociolinguistically-oriented studies of the Chicano speech community tend to 
cluster around either one of the following two subject areas: (a) the 'study of 
conversational code-switching - the juxtaposition of passages of speech belonging 
to two different grammatical systems, or subsyrtems, within the same exchange; 
(b) the study of language loyalty and maintenance. In the following pages we will 
briefly discuss some of the research representative for each of these dimensions. 
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1.1.1 Code-Switching 



Sociolinguistic Constraints. This dimension of code-switching research 
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attempts to create a general framework for the discovery and analysis of rules 

for speakings and .their relationship to features of the social environment as 

they "are related with face-to- face interaction (cf. 6uiiiperz,1970)* Operating 

with the concept of "communicative competence" (Hymes,1967) , the reco^iition 

that speakers have the ability- to use their their speech -varieties for specific 

functions, social or linguistic, the sociolinguist seeks slttiatioiis demanding 

rigid adherence: to a code In order to isolate the features^f the code. 

. Secondly, because the social value of language^^reveals itself in all 

♦ ^ * 

manne;rs of socially motivated behavior (cf. Pride, 1971), the sociolinguist * 

atten5>ts to. demonstrate that code-switchdLng serves a social function. For. 

instance, in theiif research on ^ode-switching in the s^|>eech of California 

Chicanos, Gumperz & Hernandez (1969) found that whenever Chicano identity was 

an underlying theme, Spanish was used. Other studies of Chicano code-switching 

have described~rt:~as (a)- a^socio-political identity marker ampng^Chicanos 

(McMenamin, 1973); (b) the language of casual, intimate relationships between 

Chicanos (Timm, X975a) ; (c) the Chicano's way of signalling social distebce from 

an Anglo role (Metcalf ,1972); and (d) implying trust that the listener will not 

be offended by the mixture of^ the languages (Oliver, 1972) . Thus, among CKicanpsv 

code-switching is clearly ^lised as a verbal strategy for cootveying social infor- 



mation? 



Linguistic Constraints > This other dimension of code-fiwitching research 
operates under the assumption that switching is not a random process, but rather 
a mle-govemed. Where Espinosa (1917) described switching as a random inter- 
mingling of Spanish words and phrases with English words and phrases, in compari 
son, present day students of switching prefer to describe it as a relaxed, uot 



nixed, switchitig of codes that occurs " not because the speaker does not know 
the right word but because the jword'^that comes out is more readily available 
at the time of .production" (Lance, 1969: 9 3) . 

A study that tookr an early look at the presence of S3rntactic constraints 
in code-swit-ching was- done by Gvxsrpexz & Hernandez (1969).. Essentially, they 
found in their analysis of Chicano code-switching the operation o f ce rtain syn- 
tactical constraints: Adverbial constructions may be switched ,"Vamos next week," . 
but not as interrogatives, ■'When vamos?"; a switch, may occur at a noun phrase, 
but only at^Qx^a determiner, "Se lo di a mi grandfather," but not as,"Se lo di a 
my grandfather,"; an adverb may l?e switched before an adjective, "Es muy friend- 
ly," but -not, "Es very amistosd." Other, miore recent, and Interesting, work that 
further examines the applicability of syntactical constraints on Chicano code- 
switching is that of Sanchez (1974), Pfaff (1975), Timm (1975b), Gingras (1974), 
and McMenamin (1973). Thtis, the goal of this dimension of code-switching research 

is to demonstrate that switching is not merely the accidental co-occurrence of 

/ 

many independent variables, but that it is itself an absf.ract entity which ought 

to have a place in a sociolliguist5:c~gramn:ar--Hy.k^-a .mastexL^swi tch which one 

can throw and thus control a whole series of subordinate switches. 
l,1.2 Speakers' Notions of Codes 

While these two dimensions of cbde-switching research have produced . some • 
working knowledge regarding the dimensions and meanings found to underlie the 
selection and switching of codes, they have fallen short of demonstrating the 

extent to which switching is dependent jon individual social and linguistic 

fP' 

characteristics. Because studies of code-switching assume that bilingual speakers 
are able to identify and keep apart codes, it is therefore also assumed that 
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bilingual speakers have the ability to distinguish between meaningful and non- 
meaningful code contrasts. But, it is by asstming that the bilingual speaker 
possesses these properties that causes the spciolingxxist to avoid examining, in 
a coiH)lete manner, the sociolingxxistic competence of the code-switching speaker. 
For example, what is the Unguis tit' knowledge that a speaker must have to dis** 
tingtiish the meaningful code juxtaposition from mere random ^alternations or 
idiosjnacratic alternations? Clearly if code-switching is taeaningful it imist be 
subject to some forms of linguistic regularity, and one should be able to isolate 
instances of switching which for linguistic reasons are not meaning*fui. Thus, 
knowledge of the relationship between the bilingual spesiker'^^ proficiency in 
both ]/anguages, and use and knowxedge of meaningful switching would seem to '^be 
of, crucial importance to sociolinguistics for the development of research pro- 
grams^^and-strategies* Perhaps in the end,, one may be able to Infer what the 
bilingual' s linguistic proficiency is by examining the linguistic configurations 
his code-switching discourse exhibits. 
1.2 Language Maintenance and Language Loyalty 
To s tudy "language maintenance" is to examine the "relationship between change 



(or stability) in language usage patterns in^ populatlons'^tfaat^utri jrize moxe^t haiL 



one speech variety for intra-group or inter-group purposes" (Fi£hman,1972:76)* On 
the other hand, to study "language loyalty" is to examine the commitment of bilin- 

gual speakers to either one of the two languages as .the preferred medium of commun- * 

{ _ ^ 

ication, and as the principal definer of thei?: sociolinguistic reality. Thus, where 
the former subscribes to the study of language in form, the latter examines language 
as form^ 

Though it is usually suggested that Chicanes are primarily responsible for the 
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presence and persistence of the Spanish language in the United States (Fishman & 
Hofinan,1966; Grebler, et.al. ,1970) , very few empirical studies have been con- 
ducted examining the degree > and extent, to which Chicanos are maintaining the* 
use of the Spanish language, and the social processes either retarding or pro- 
moting such mai;itenance . In short, it is usually assinned that mosO Bicanos are 
bilingual, approaching native speaker ability in English only seldom, and in 
varying degrees, and using a variety or varieties of Mexican Spanish as the- 
language of the home. ^'.s-^ , - ' 

The persistence of Spanish within the Chicano speech community is usually 
said to reflect the degree of isolation of large segments of the group from inter- 
actiori with the larger society; the close proximity of Mexico, and, the close 
relations with relatives in^^Mexico many Chicanos maintain; the relative recency 
of mass migrations, thereby providing a continuous arrival of newcomers from 
Mexico to this country; and family pressure to retain the "old" ways of Mexico. 
A brief overview of the literature allows us to outline the following as princi- 
pal characteristics of the Chicanos* sociolinguistic situation: (cf . Grebler, et. 
id., 19 7b; Skrabanek,1971; Dunn, 1975; Patella & Kuvle sky, 1973) 

1. Urban households tend to use less Spanish when compared with rural households. 
^2TTKere is~X"tendency~f ox^Chicanos living in predominantly Chicano neighborhoods 
to speak inadequate English than Spanish, whTir"chicanos^li.ving--inj^^ 
neighborhoods exhibit less of a language handicap in English. 

3. Spanish language radio is more popular than Spanish language television; and 
Spanish language media, in general, being most popular among the poor, women, 
and old people. 

4. Home languajge usage is affected by the ethnic generation of the parents and the 
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'influence of the extended family on the life of any giVen family unit. 
5. An Inverse^ relationship between the socioeconomic status of the family and 
/use of Spanish is usually postulated • 

But problems arise if the sociolinguist decides to accept these findings 
as a working knowledge of Chic^o language usage,.. In the first place, the effects 
of urban vs rural areas upon the use of Spanish have neither been defined sys- 

o 

jtematically nor refined analytically. For example, given that language shift is 
occurring among Chicanos, is it the product of url^anization effects? or of a 
lower rate of bilingualism? In this regard, it seems much^ more reasonable to 
assume that language shift is taking place among urban Chicanos, as well as 
iniral Chicanos, but that when compared, there will be a difference due to the 
effects of the different socio-structural demands placed tipon each type of pop- / 
ulation. This way, the sociolinguist will not be so surprised to discover that/ 
the Chicano speech community is not homogeneous in the maintenance of the Spanish 
language. As Thompson (1974) has demonstrated, in many cases the urban vs rural 
comparison is not sufficient to explain the Chicanos 's maintenance of the Spanish 
language. One must also examine the speaker's place of birth, and the language 
predominantly spoken in the speaker's home before adulthood (e.g. before the age 
of 14), to obtain a complelje sociolinguistic profile of the individual for com- 
parative purposes. 

SeCDndlyT-the,jiiJ[feren^^ home l anguage use vs language use with 

peers have not been e^^mined in' enough detail to aIIo\r~thB--soci<^lingulst _to assum e 



that use of Spanish in the home is sufficient for the maintenance of Spanish out- 
side of the home.^ The literature is full of instances where monolingual Spanish 
speaki^- parents when speaking with their children, will be responded to in English 
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by the children. Sawy.er C1976) recently proposed a schema for Chicano bilinguals 
jwhich 'illustrates the possibilty, or likelihhod, for Chicanos to be reared in 
Spanish-speaking homes \ and yet be predominantly English-speaking, If instances 
such as these are labeled By the sociolinguist as ''sociolingustic anomalies", 
then one shotild be able to explain their presence by outlining those factors 
that either promote or restraiS them* Thus, by studying what these anomalies 
"are", we will also be .studying what they "are not", and perhaps by taking the 
latter we may be able to rpfine our indicators in the Chicano *s maintenance of 
^and^loyalty to the Spanish language. 

Finally, because many sociolinguists are also very good sociologists, they 
are quick to assume that a low index of usage of the Spanish language is a reli- 
able indicator of the Chicano 's acculturation to Anglo-American society. But by 
doing this, some very important questions are overlooked: Is there a difference 
in the speech behavior of Chicanos living In a homogeneous Chicano speech commun- 
ity and that of Chicanos living in a heterogeneous speech community? if differe- 
ences do exist, are they related to additional demographic variables and behavioral 
variables above and beyond the heterogeneity /homogeneity of the speech community? 

are these differences reliable indicators of the effects behavioral and demogra- 

1 

phic variables have upon.J:he Chicano 's maintenance of and loyalty to the Spanish 
language. By neglecting to pay attention to questions such as these, the study of 
language maintenance and language loyalty among Chicanos has simply become another 
step in the study of why the Chicano is or is not acculturating to Anglo-American 
80ciety._As such, its contribution towards understanding the sociolinguistic si- 
tuation of the Chicano is severly limited. 



following two reasons: (a) Most 
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1«3 Sxunmary 

There are thus cpgent and powerful reasons for the encouragement of a 
Cblcano socioiiugul^tics. Seen purely from an academic^erspective, sociolin- 
gulstlc Investigation in the Chicano coumumltymakes excellent sense: it is a 
large group that resides in all areas of/ the cbuntry, the basic varieties are 
easily accesible to researchers, it shares many social characteristics with 
Other gr^ps, and little has been done. 

- Ao'we have seen in the preceding pages, there is^ a large body of findings 
regarding the. language use of the Chicanes, but these! have failed to take the 
form of a Chicano sociolihgnlstics for the 

sttidies of Chicano language usage have been done Independently of each .other, 
almost as in a vacuum. Consequently, a large body of studies has been produced 
that lack any theoretical connectiveness that would facilitate the outlining of 
a paradigm for a Chicano sociolinguistics. (b) As mentioned earlier, most 
language studies of the Chicano community lack commitment either to the speech 
community or the ideas guiding the research. Thus, this lack of commitment 
between researcher and the community has prevented this body of studies from , 
coin)letely outlining the various dimensions of language use in the Chicano 
comnmnity, and from producing a Chicano sociolinguistics that truly explores 
the Chicane's sociolinguistic situation. 

In the remaining pages of this paper we will outline what w^ consider to 
be vital elements in a Chicano sociolinguistics research program. 
1.4 Chicano Sociolinguistics: A Proposal 

Fernando Penalosa (1975) has suggested that Chicano sociolinguists will 
need to develop their own methodologies to examine language use in the Chicano 
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speech cofflmuaity. However, I think this can be taken one step further. To avoid 
the pitfalls of academic opportunism, Chicano sociolinguists heed to take the 
linguistic needs of the Chicano community itself as a foundation for the deve- 
lopment of a research program and strategy. This is not to say that all 'research 
on Chicano language should be applied research, but rather, that the areas selected 
for investigation match as closely as possible those areas vhich are of greatest 
concern to Chicanos \:hemselves, that the results have the potential of being applied 
to practical concerns, and, very importantly, that they be made available to the 

communities ftom which the information was taken. Only in this manner will the 

... J 1 

Chicano sociclinguist avoid the research, dictum, especially found in the social . 



sciences, that practices investigations \pri people, sometimes for people, and 

almost never with people^ \ 

I \ j 

Because research questions are formulated as a consequence ofj individual 

\ ■ - ^ - i 

scholarly interests or else as a result of 'encouragement by governmental, educa- 
tional, or private agencies, issues become defined from a particular vantage point 

: ^ \ i 

that effectively excludes the users of language. In mi^rea like sociolinguistics, 
where the definition of research goals has the potential of affecting the lives 
of great numbers of speakers , it is neither productive with respect to the 
theoretical import of the questions addressed nor defensible from the point of 
view of the possible applications of research to exclude the group which is most 
directly affected. The position is frequently takeh that only the scholar with his 
superior knowledge and training is qualified to establish the goals ond methods 
of research, and even to specify the uses that made of the restiltsi The non-scholar, 
the ordinary person, is seen as not having the- necessWry knowledge or expertise. 
The predictable results is the identification of ^ociolinguistic "problems" 
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and' the recommendation of "solutions" that are based on a particular set of 
assumptions and perspectives j^hich may or may not coiitribut^ towards understanding 
the speakers' sociolinguistic reality, shjrt, the establishment of goals, in- 
dependently of the users of language, risks the imposition on members of language^ 
conmunities of a set jof values determined by rion-menier Intellectuals and the 
consequent invalidation of those goals*. The academic cannot proceed with his 
research program without the special knowledge of members of the group to be 
studied and their unique perceptions of the conditions in which ^they live. And if 
a proposed research' program is\to address itself to the practical needs of the 
population being studied, those perceptions must be linked to the scholar's spe- 
cialized training. Consequently, to insure a Chicano sqdiolinguistics resjearch 
program which is both meaningful to people and non-exploitive, a cooperative 
effort betr^een the academic and. Chicano. non-academic community nrust therefore be 
a fundamental, .principle in planning a program of research that will both address 
the ^practical needs of Chicanos and achieve the intellectual aims of the scholar. 

A cooperative approach is thus indispensible fot:^ the development of a Chicano 
socioiinguistics. It is important for xis to know how Chicanos perceive their lin- 
guistic situation; whether they identify themselves as a speech coimminity, and if 



80, how; what language issues are of importance to them, md what are their lin- 
guistic aspirations. For instance, are some research methodologies more tolerable 
or more effective than others from the point of view of the Chicano community? It 
is crucial for us to know whether the inclusion of the subjects of sociolinguistic 
study in the identifd cation of the goals and methods of research, and in the defi- 
nition of issues and directions for language planning can lead to more insightful 

formulations of questions that are pertinent to sociolinguistic theory. 
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The principal goal of a CHiicano socio Unguis tics research program should 
therefore be to explore the consequences of involving the users of language in 
the scholarly process, not only as. the objects of research and planning but as 
participants iii those 'aspects of activities that are normally considered to lie 
vithln the province of the trained professional* If we wish to understand how 
Chicanos identify themselves and others as members of a speech community, how they 
per^ive their linguistic situation, in what ways their definitions of important ^ 
issuesj^ differ from those of the authorities, what values they hold with respect 
to research, and what kinds of solutions they envision fpr sociollnguistic prob- 
lems; then we must be willing to allow the- Chicane c</mmunity member and speaker 
to define his sociolinguistic reality fot us before we attempt to interpret and 
define his sociolinguistic situation. . . 
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Footnotes 



Since 1967, the term Chlcano. traditionally an in-group word used by partictilar^ 

.gr\>^ of Spanish speakers, has increasingly come to be applied indiscriml- 

nantly to all persons of hispakb-mexicano ancestry residing in the U..S. The use 

of this designation by the media, government officials, and scholars implies 

the^ Identification of a' diverse -group of people as a single (speech) community. 

« t = ' 

In between are the self -designations of the people - Chicanos, Tejanos, Hispanos, 
Manitos, Pachucos, etc. One of the first tasks of the sociolinguist should 
therefore be to examine the correspondence of these identifications to thosfe of 
the sociologist <5r linguist, and wha. the iinportance of the discrepencies is: 
in what way do these categories correspond to linguistic dimensions? are these 
categorizations of self and of * others important to the. understanding of what 
are relevant speech communities? 

Anew dimension of Chicano sociolinguistic research, in the footsteps of Lambert, 
having to do with attitudes toward Chicano speech is "taking form".. We say it 
is "taking form" because the implicatioris it might have for socioiinguistic 
theoiy have not been clearly formulated. For some studies representative of this 
dimension see the following; Arthur, et. al.,19>4, Flores & Hopper, 1975, Carranza 
& Ryan, 1975, Ryan, 1973, Cohen,1974. 

An interesting: paper that illustrates how code-switching may be used as a verbal 

Strategy within a bilingual classroom is the one by Jacobson,1976. 

In social acts, form is content. To study "language in form" is-to study language 
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in its context; whereas, to: study "language as form" is to examine the con- 
text In which language occurs (see Duncan, 1962: 3 15-325) o 

Specific studies that bring into play the peer group vs family language usage 
are: Patella & Kuvlesky, 1973; Nail, 1962*. 

This of course also assinnes the converse that a high index of usage of the 
Spanish language serves as a reliable indicator of the Chicano's commitment to 
Chicano socio-cultural values (for an example, see Garcia, et.al. , 1974) . This 
assun?)tion is further reinforced by the argiiment that the increasing politi- 
cal awareness of the Chicano. adolescent has caused the maintenance, of and 
"•loyalty to the Spanish language to increase, (cf. Ayer,1971). For criticism 
of this assumption see: Patella (1971) » Patella & Kuvlesky (1975) ,/KuvlesUy 
& Patella (1970). . " 

In general, we agree^j^rith^ Orost^ that Chicano socio- 

linguistics has failed to take form because "people today think of sociolin- 
guistics either, as studies on- Black inner-city speech or, on "remote ethnic 
groups quite distinct from our own scene ..." A recen€ attempt to strighten 
the situation is the publication of a long awaited 'voluae by Hernandez-Chavez, 
et.al., (1975) . A collection of essays that attempts to describe the various 
dimensions surrounding the Chicano's sociolinguistic situation. 
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